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obvious evidences of a careful consideration of 
all the requisites to effect a desired result. 

It is quite a common practice in this country 
for an organ to be ordered of a builder at a 
distance, who is quite ignorant of the form, 
structure, or magnitude of the church in which 
it is to be placed, and who supplies an organ in 
utter contempt of its appropriateness, either as 
a musical instrument, or as harmonizing with the 
general design and decoration of the edifice ; in 
a word, it is ordered with less regard to suitability 
than a piece of upholstery — a washstand or 
a Tudor bedstead. 

Now, it is due to the French organ builders to 
remark, and I do so in consequence of conversa- 
tions I have had with several of them, that it is 
their uniform practice to make a most careful 
examination of a church to ascertain its acoustic 
character, and observe what is the amount of 
resonance it displays, before determining the kind 
of organ to be erected ; moreover, the greater 
part of the pipes are voiced and finished off in 
the building itself, and the effect of the various 
stops, singly and in combination, is proved as the 
structure proceeds to completion ; and thus there 
is produced that perfect conformity between the 
edifice and this most important accessory to its 
use, which should characterize every work 
designed to be great and good. 

But it would be an injustice to our English 
organ builders to condemn them en masse, or to 
conceal the fact, that, as mere men of business, 
we can scarcely blame them for executing an 
order, when, too frequently owing to a false eco- 
nomy, and the competition of trade, the price is 
so low that all we can expect is a piece of com- 
mon — perhaps,respec table — j ourney work, instead 
of an instrument designed to subserve one of the 
noblest uses to which a material structure can be 
devoted. 

Both Mr. Bishop and Mr. Hill may, without 
any invidious distinction, be honestly mentioned 
for the care, taste, and judgment they evince in 
adapting the tone of the various stops of the or- 
gans which they build, to the churches for which 
they are constructed. 

As far as I can venture in this place to give an 
opinion on the relative merits of modern French 
and English organs, I may observe that the for- 
mer are distinguished for the superiority of their 
material and workmanship, both in wood and 
metal — for their reeds, which are beautifully 
finished — and for their clever application of the 
pneumatic power ; whilst the latter are equally 
superior to the French in the extent and 
effectiveness of the swelling organs — for the 
combination of their mixtures, or the chorus — 
and for the general weight of the whole 
instrument. 
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At St. Denis, of 
which we have here 
a view, the choir or- 
gan, it will be seen, is 
placed in front of the 
grand altar, and being 
low, does not at all 
intercept the view, 
the choir being ranged 
on either side, — en 
passant, I may notice 
that when I entered 
the church some por- 
tion of the service 
was being performed, 
and, two bassoons 
being added to the 
accompaniment, to 
support the bass of 
the organ, a most preternatural sensation was 
excited. 

In the church of St. Sulpice, the choir organ 
is placed at the north side of the choir, but to 
the east of the singers, as may be perceived from 
the plan here shown. 

I had almost 
omitted to notice, as 
a practical matter 
connected with the 
subject, that the 
injury to an organ 
occasioned by the 
products of combus- 
tion from the gas, 
now so generally 
used in churches, 
and which, I need 
not stay to prove, 
are much more 
detrimental in the 
upper parts of a 
building, is a strong 
ground for removing the instrument from galle- 
ries and other lofty situations, at any rate, in 
parish churches. 

Generally, I would submit that as historical 
data do not furnish any uniform rule for our 
guidance in the locating organs and choirs, we 
are warranted on every ground of convenience, 
utility, and decency, in selecting such positions 
for them as shall render them most conducive to 
promote the purpose they are designed to 
subserve in divine worship. 

MUSIC. 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then Music, with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
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